Personal History 
@ Tell me about yourself. 


Hi! I’m Terry Cavanagh - I’ve been an indie game designer since 2007, and for 
most of the early years, | was making games in Flash! 


@ What Flash games did you make? 


| made VVVVVV and Hexagon, which was the first version of a game that later 
became Super Hexagon. | also made a lot of other small games in Flash - Naya’s 
Quest, Tiny Heist, Don’t Look Back to name a few. 


@ How else were you involved in the Flash community? 


My way into the flash community was through TIGSource, an old indie games site 
that was really active from about 2008-2012. It wasn’t a flash focused site, 
rather an indie game developer site in general, but a lot of flash developers were 
pretty active there back in the day. In the end, | only ever had one sponsored 
flash game, which was Don’t Look Back on Kongregate in 2009. 


@ What was your first Flash game that you played, and on what 
site? 


That is extremely hard to pin down, haha. But it might have been Copter, 
maybe? You know, that one button arcade game with the helicopter and the 
walls that was like a proto-Flappy Bird. Honestly don’t remember where | first 
played it, could have been anywhere. I think it got copied and pasted around a 
lot! 


@ What do you remember about the community? How they 
interacted, voted, shared games with eachother? 


My side of it was TIGSource - | didn’t learn flash until 2008, by which point a lot 
of stuff like Newgrounds was already in full swing. What | remember is that there 
were lots of communities, and that they weren’t talking to each other until 
TIGSource came along. TIGSource slowly became the agreed meeting place for 
indie devs of all types, which was really exciting for a while, to have everyone in 
one place. 


@ What are your favorite Flash games? Both massive and obscure. 
Lots of things | could mention, but a couple in particular: 


REDDER is one of the best platformers ever made, | think. (I talked about it here 
a bit if you’re interested: https://medium.com/@touloutoumou/flash-games-as- 
told-by-flash-creators-04-terry-cavanagh-a6d23bf4fac6) 


Speaking of platformers, | also really loved Maddy Thorson’s Moneyseize, which 
for me is the best of her flash platformers. | loved all the overlapping challenges 
set in the same level - to 100% the game, you had to complete each level, but 
you also had to complete the levels in particular restricted ways. Like, no killing 
enemies, no jumping, only a certain number of jumps, etc. | really love that 
structure. 


It's another platformer, but | love Superflat’s Soul Brother too. My favourite of 
Adult Swim’s sponsored games | think, and they sponsored a lot of great stuff. 


Gemcraft chapter 0 is just a really fantastically designed tower defence game. | 
was completely obsessed with it. It’s the first game | went looking for when | 
downloaded flashpoint. 


| really liked A Triangle Morning’s adventure games too, especially Get Lost, with 
its ambient soundtrack that’s still stuck in my brain. Which Way Adventure and 
Curse of the Red Ninja are also great. 


| love Gregory Weir’s games, especially his game a month series from 2009, 
which I found really inspiring. 


@ What was your favorite portal and why? Any runner-ups? 


| feel a certain loyalty to Kongregate, because | had a really good relationship 
with them. They took a chance on sponsoring Don’t Look Back, which was a huge 
deal for me personally and has always meant a lot - it wasn’t for much, but it 
was the first time | got paid as an indie developer. All the other portals 
(including Newgrounds) passed on it. | also really just liked the site, with its chat 
room on the side of every game. It made a big deal of being welcoming and 
accessible to everyone. 


With Newgrounds, they were clearly great, but | always felt like | was on the 
outside of a community of people who all knew each other already, like it was 
too late to join or something. The forums always felt hostile and the developers 
cliquey. But in hindsight, | think Newgrounds was always home to the most 
interesting stuff, so | kinda wish I’d made a bigger effort at the time to be part of 
that community. 


@ Do you remember any portals, users or general stories that a 
casual community member might not know of? I’d love to get 
some more obscure stories into the book. 


Uh, | dunno! | guess maybe people might not be aware that Super Hexagon was 
almost a flash game? Sort of. My big plan was to basically do what Canabalt had 
done: release it as a free flash game and try to find a big audience that way, and 
then sell the mobile version as a premium thing. 


The problem was that | couldn’t find any flash portals who wanted to sponsor it! | 
mean it was 2012, and flash sponsorships were starting to dry up. But yeah, 
everyone passed on it - most people said it was just too hard to do well on flash 
portals, and suggested | make it easier. | did eventually get an offer from a 
smaller portal after a while, but it was a real low-ball, so | said no, and just 
focused on making the mobile version. 


Anyway, the PC version of Super Hexagon came out a month or two after the 
iPhone version on Steam and it was a huge success, so | guess I’m glad none of 
the flash portals wanted it, lol. 


@ Overall, what is your favorite part of Flash games, major or 
minor? 


Flash made small, free indie games mainstream - before Flash, it wasn’t possible 
to have your tiny game played by a huge audience online. There were some rare 
exceptions, like Icy Tower, but mostly, game development just didn’t work like 
that. The impact of that was huge. 


Developing for Flash 
@ What made you consider developing a Flash game? 


Back in 2008 or so | was making a lot of small games in Allegro, a C++ library, 
which I really liked at the time. But I sorta felt like | was only making games for 
other game developers, or something. It’s so hard to get people to download a 
thing. That’s still really true. 


| played a lot of freeware games, and was starting to notice that more and more 
of them over time were being made in Flash - and yeah, it just seemed like it 
was so much easier to actually get those games in front of players. | could see 
that were was a much bigger audience out there if only | could make my games 
accessible to them. 


| knew there was a trade off from switching to flash - like at the time you 
couldn’t really make an action game that would reliably manage 60 fps, for 
example. But that didn’t really matter much to me, since | was mostly interested 
in lo-tech stuff anyway. 


Also, yeah, money was a factor, at least in terms of making the decision to 
change tools: | had just quit my day job and was trying to make a living as a 
game developer, and flash sponsorships seemed like a really great way to make 
small games that paid the bills while | focused on developing something bigger 
to sell. That didn’t really work out, though - in the end I only got one game 
sponsored. 


@ How difficult was it for you to get started? 


Ah, you know. It wasn’t easy. | took some big dumb risks, and I’m lucky they 
worked out. | always feel like when I answer this question that I’m low-key giving 
people bad advice, or something. 


@ What was the first Flash game you released, and on what site? 
What do you remember about its release? 


My first flash game was Don’t Look Back, and it was sponsored by Kongregate! It 
was kind of an overwhelming time, because | really didn’t know what to expect. | 
think Kongregate didn’t know what to expect either, it was a bit of a gamble for 
them - the game was weird and difficult and in four shades of red, they told me 
that they weren’t expecting huge numbers from it. 


But it really blew up, way more than anything else I’d ever worked on - for like a 
week in 2009 it felt like it was everywhere online. It was my first really successful 
thing. 


@ Did you work alone? If not, who did you work with, and how did 
you meet them? 


Yeah, | mostly worked alone back then. I’d team up with other developers 
occasionally for small projects. The person I’ve collaborated with the most is 
Increpare, who I’ve been friends with since university. We’ve made a bunch of 
weird things together, like Oiche Mhaith and American Dream. 


@ Can you give me just a quick, point-by-point overview of how you 
developed games? The technical side of things purely - how you 
program for Flash, how you create resources like graphics & 
sound (if applicable), how functionality improved & things 
changed in later versions of Flash, anything you can think of that 
might be noteworthy or interesting to the nerdy-minded. 


Sure: | coded my games in pure actionscript 3, without using the actual Flash 
animation tool. It seemed like an easier transition from C++ to me. | still have a 
bit of trouble getting my head around graphical game development tools like e.g. 
Unity. | never used Flixel or FlashPunk. Pure actionscript is really nice, honestly. | 
had my own little folder of scripts that | wrote once and just used over and over 
again for multiple games. 


One little issue with resources was audio - flash had gotten a custom mp3 
licence or something? I’m not really sure? But it meant if you wanted to make 
nice looping audio that you had to use the actual Flash animation tool to package 
it up as a .swc file, which was a pain. | had an old DVD copy of flash | bought 
cheap on ebay just for doing that. 


@ Were there any interesting technical challenges you had to face 
while making a game in Flash? 


| probably learned a couple of bad habits from working in Flash that I’m still 
unlearning. I’m not sure you can blame flash for that, though, I’ve never been 
much of a programmer! 


There was a lot of conventional wisdom going around about how to structure 
things in flash to make things run better, and I think probably some of it was true 
and most of it wasn’t. Things like creating all your game objects at start up and 
never deleting anything for example. When | released the source code for 
VVVVVV last year, the weird structure of it shocked a lot of people, haha. 


@ Did you make games as a hobby, on the side, or a full time job? 
Did it ever get ‘serious’, and if so, when? 


Yep, | was full time by the time | started working in flash! | had a bank job after 
university that | quit in 2007. Since then, I’ve been full time indie. 


@ Did you ever have a strategy when making games, marketing or 
business wise? Or did you just work on what was fun? 


I’ve always tried to approach things by making little prototypes and jam games 
that seem like fun, and then pushing them further if | think they have potential. It 
seems to work for me! 


The End of Days 


@ At what point did Flash go into “freefall” in the public 
consciousness, in your point of view? 


People say that the Apple anti-flash announcements were the beginning of the 
end for Flash. It’s probably true, | dunno. But | think the rise of mobile in general 
might be the really true explanation for why the audience for flash games moved 
on - the people who were playing small games on their computers changed to 
playing them on their phones. 


@ What didn’t you like about Flash as a platform, either during its 
peak or fall? Anything specifically egregious worth mentioning? 


Occasionally, | hit against some technical problem in flash, and it was annoying 
at the time, but there’s nothing in particular | really remember about it anymore. 
Most of the time, flash was really pretty nice to work in, all things considered. 


Thinking about it, some of those technical limitations were probably for the best. 
Like, one that comes up a lot now is how hard it is to read from external files - 
which is why almost every flash game embeds everything in the swf file. Which, 
as it turns out, makes it a whole lot easier to archive and preserve things! 


@ Around what point did Flash stop becoming profitable and/or 
getting enough back to cover development time? Did this make 
you want to stop making Flash games? 


Oh, I’m probably the wrong person to ask. But from what | hear from other 
developers by 2011 it was starting to get pretty difficult, and by 2012, it was 
basically impossible. 


@ How many people were still playing your games at the end? Did 
you ever find out overall total player numbers? Any thoughts on 
those numbers? 


Ok, yes, numbers! Here we go. 


| only have very rough numbers, unfortunately... in 2014 | started hosting my 
own flash games on my own site, but | never kept track of visits properly, so it’s 
really hard to know. My “site games” counter, which has a bunch of things 
lumped together, has had 8.9 million visitors. | think most of that is probably 
Hexagon and Don’t Look Back. | did make a separate counter for Naya’s Quest, 
at least, so | know it’s had 4.1 million visitors on my site. 


Oh, wait, | can look some of them up now on Kongregate, though, so let’s do 
that... 


They're not what | expected! Don’t Look Back, Hexagon, and the demo for 
VVVVVV all have about 1.5 million plays on Kongregate. Most everything else is 
in the 10s of thousands range - Naya’s quest has about 50 thousand there. The 
big outlier is Chatchat, with 2.5 million plays! 


| really don’t know what to make of these numbers. On the one hand, obviously 
it’s very cool, that’s a lot of people. | try not to let it go to my head, though. 
Some of the stuff I’m proudest of has absolutely tiny playcounts. 


There’s also like... this thing of comparing those numbers to the actual huge 
flash games. Like, it was pretty common for progression games and ragdoll 
games and things to have 10s of millions of plays. My games with the single digit 
million playcounts are actually kind of niche, which is... weird to think about. 


@ How do you feel about Flash having gone away from browsers? Do 
you miss it? What do you miss the most about it? 


Yeah, | miss flash. Flash opponents argued that HTML5 was always good enough 
to replace it, but that only really started being true in like, 2018. In the 
meantime, there was half a decade of web games being in this kind of limbo. | 
miss that it all just worked. 


@ If you could do it all again, would you? 


Absolutely. | love making games! I’m extremely lucky that I’ve been able to do it 
for so long. 


@ What have you been up to since Flash left the public 
consciousness? 


I’m still making games! My most recent commercial game is called Dicey 
Dungeons, and | think it’s the best thing I’ve ever made. I’m in the early stages 
of some new things now, which I’m really excited about. 


@ What do you think of efforts like AwayFL and Ruffle? Do you think 
they might recapture the magic of Flash in the browser if ever 
completed? 


I’m keeping an eye on them! | hope l'Il be able to get my old flash games up and 
running again on modern browsers, that’d be nice. | don’t know if it makes a 
difference in terms of future work, though. Flash is nice to work with, but it’s 
probably not coming back, even with really good emulators. 


@ Speaking of recapturing the magic, how do you feel about HTML5 
games today? 


| think HTMLS5 is finally at the point where the tools are there and the tech is 
ready, and people are making the games... but it seems like the audience isn’t 
really there yet. I’m not sure why that is. More things to do on the internet is 
probably a big factor. Videos to watch, twitter timelines to refresh, Roblox games 
to play. 


@ How can we play your games now that Flash has been exorcised 
from most browsers? 


Flashpoint is your best bet right now. At some point I’d love to port my favourites 
to Haxe, so that | could make HTML5 versions, but I’ve no idea when l'Il get 
around to that, if ever. 


@ Are you still using Flash for anything in particular today? 


The last thing | actually made in actionscript was Moving Stories, at the end of 
2014. After that | jumped ship to Haxe, which, of course, can export .swf files. My 
last flash game was in 2016, Tiny Heist, which is pretty late. The audience was 
long gone at that point. 


I’m still using Haxe, which exports native code and also HTML5 - in fact Dicey 
Dungeons was made in Haxe. | think Haxe has a bright future, especially now 


that Flash is officially over and they can stop worrying about supporting the 
target. 


